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GILBERT CHASE 


Not LONG AGO, the Panamanian composer Roque Cordero 
was unknown outside a small circle of professional 
musicians and critics who closely follow musical devel- 
opments in Latin America and are as eager to recognize 
new talent when it appears on the horizon as Balboa was 
to glimpse the Pacific Ocean from a peak in Darien. I 
am proud to say that I have followed Cordero’s career 
with keen interest ever since the early 1940's, when I 
introduced his Capricho Interiorano in the United States 
on the “Music of the New World” radio program over 
NBC. Today his name is known wherever contemporary 
music is played, thanks chiefly to the tremendous suc- 
cess of his Second Symphom, one of the prize-winning 


The author of A Guide to Latin American Music, among a num- 
ber of other books on music, GILBERT CHASE has been director of 
the University of Oklahoma School of Music and served with the 
U.S. embassies in Peru and Argentina as cultural attaché, a post 
he now holds in Belgium. 


works in the Second Festival of Latin American Music 
held at Caracas in March and April 1957. This symphony 
triumphed again at its U.S. premiére this spring; it was 
performed by the National Symphony Orchestra under 
the direction of Howard Mitchell during the First Inter- 
American Music Festival, held in Washington, D.C., on 
April 18, 19, and 20. 

Up to now, the music of Panama has been chiefly 
typical songs and dances and marches, with occasional 
more ambitious attempts by talented amateurs who wrote 
music in their spare time. Progress in musical education 
and performance was being made, thanks to the efforts 
of such devoted musical leaders as Herbert de Castro 
and Gonzalo Brenes, but all the signs pointed to long toil 
before the ground was prepared for a composer in the 
larger forms with a complete command of past and 
present technical resources. Yet such a composer has 
appeared in Panama, in the person of Roque Cordero. 








The honors heaped upon the Second Symphony climax 
one of the most remarkable success stories in the annals 
of American music. Besides being handicapped by an 
unpropitious time, place, and environment, Cordero came 
of a family with no musical heritage. His people were 
poor, hard-working folk, his father a shoemaker. Two 
sisters and a brother showed no signs of musical talent. 
But Roque—born on August 16, 1917—revealed un- 
mistakable musical gifts at an early age. His parents 
saw to it that he received violin and clarinet lessons. He 
also studied the piano for about a year, then gave it up 
for good (he now thinks that one of the best things that 
can happen to a composer is not to be able to play the 
piano—it removes all temptation to “compose at the 
keyboard”). 

Like most budding Panamanian musicians, Cordero 
started writing popular music when he was still in his 
teens——marches, pasillos, tamboritos, and even a tango. 
Recognition came quickly, when his Carnival march, 
Reina de Amor, won the National Prize in 1937. This 
piece also enjoyed some popularity in the United States, 
where it was called Spirit of Panama. As we shall see, 
it had a rather crucial rdle in Cordero’s future career. 

Despite this success and the lack of demand for any- 
thing but popular music, Cordero was determined to try 
his hand at “serious” composition. He was only seven- 
teen when he began. His ambition was to be a conductor 
as well as a composer, and in 1938 he became conductor 
of the Musical Union Orchestra (which later developed 
into the National Symphony Orchestra of Panama). 
Meanwhile, he had been studying ccimposition with the 
best teachers available in Panama, including Herbert de 
Castro. In 1939 he wrote the first orchestral composition 
that he cares to acknowledge, the Capricho Interiorano, 
based on the rhythms and themes of the mejorana, the 
best-known traditional dance-song of Panama. Although 
it belongs to the picturesque type of “national” music 
so prevalent in Latin America, the Capricho showed 
signs of a superior organizational capacity and sense of 
formal structure. The big question was, would Cordero 
have an opportunity to develop his creative capacities to 
their utmost? Not until some years later, in 1943, could 
this question definitely be answered in the affirmative. 
In March of that year, through the Institute of Inter- 
national Education in New York, Cordero received a 
scholarship to study music education at the University 
of Minnesota, in Minneapolis. 

When Cordero’s ambition to be a conductor became 
known, he was invited to conduct the University Concert 
Band in a performance of his prize-winning Carnival 
march, Reina de Amor. So impressed by both the per- 
formance and the music was John K. Sherman, music 
critic of the Minneapolis Star-Journal, that he then and 
there decided to do everything possible to help the young 
composer. As a beginning, he promised to introduce 
Cordero to Dimitri Mitropoulos, at that time director of 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. After several 
months, in October, Mr. Sherman arranged a dinner 
invitation for Cordero. 

When the great day arrived, Cordero took with him 


the score of his Capricho Interiorano, considering it 
more appropriate for showing to a symphony conductor 
than Reina de Amor. Looking over the score, Mitropou- 
los praised the orchestration but told the young com- 
poser that he needed to study counterpoint. Then he 
said that though he could play the Capricho with the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra without discredit to 
either the orchestra or the composer, he would not do it, 
because if he did, Cordero would begin to fancy himself 
an accomplished composer with no need for further study. 
And then he would go on writing more works, perfectly 
acceptable but not equal to the best he was capable of. 
These words—among the wisest that any eminent mu- 
sician could say to an aspiring young colleague—were 
followed by wise action: Mitropoulos introduced Cordero 
to the notable Viennese composer Ernst Krenek, who was 
teaching at near-by Hamline University, with a recom- 
mendation that he be accepted as a student in counter- 
point and composition. The beginning of his studies 
with Krenek, which were to last nearly four years, marked 
the turning point in Cordero’s development as a com- 
poser. 

Krenek at that time already had an established repu- 
tation as one of the leading exponents of Schoenberg’s 
“method of composing with twelve tones related only to 
each other” (instead of employing the usual tonal re- 
lationships, such as tonic-dominant, inherent in the tradi- 
tional harmonic system of European composition). But 
it would be a mistake to assume, as some have done, 
that Cordero received his initiation to twelve-tone writing 
from Krenek. In the first place, Cordero’s principal field 
of study with Krenek was strict Palestrinian counter- 
point—the musical diet prescribed by Mitropoulos. In 
the second place, Cordero had become acquainted with 
the music of Schoenberg some years before coming to 
the United States—a feat that could only have been ac- 
complished through the combination of alertness and 
good luck that seems always to have accompanied Cor- 
dero. It so happened that a German cellist passing 
through Panama in 1940 had some scores by Schoenberg, 
including Pierrot Lunaire and Transfigured Night, that 
he was willing to sell. Cordero was a prompt and eager 
buyer. It was the emotional message, the expressionist 
fervor, in Schoenberg’s music that attracted him, rather 
than the twelve-tone method as such. 

The encouragement given to Cordero by Dimitri Mitro- 
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poulos did not stop at good advice. When his original | 
grant expired, Mitropoulos gave the young musician a| 
private scholarship covering tuition and living expenses, 
which enabled him to continue his studies with Krenek 
until June 1947. Cordero has never forgotten this gener- | 
ous act. Immediately after his graduation magna cum | 
laude from Hamline University, he married Betty Lee} 
Johnson, a trombonist and music-education major whom | 
he had met at the University of Minnesota. And when) 
their first child, a son, was born in Minneapolis two years 
later, they named him Dimitri. 

Meanwhile, Cordero had been busy as a composer. | 


i 
i 
| 
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His First Symphony, completed in 1945, received an| b 


honorable mention in the Reichold Music Contest for! 
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composers of the Americas. (Incidentally, as a commen- 
tary on the difficulty of getting a hearing for contempo- 
rary works, this symphony was not performed until ten 
years later, when the composer conducted it with the 
National Symphony Orchestra of Panama.) 

The Panamanian Overture No. 2, composed the year 
before, received its premiére with the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony under Mitropoulos on April 5, 1946. It is char- 
acteristic of Cordero’s aims as a composer that this 
score, instead of being (as the title might imply) a 
mere potpourri of “national airs,” or a picturesque evo- 
cation of local color, is in fact constructed in sonata- 
allegro forrn, with two contrasting principal themes, the 
first lively and vigorous, the second (announced by the 
French-horn solo) Molto tranquillo. The development 
section and recapitulation are followed by a coda, in 
which the two principal and the two subordinate themes 
are presented simultaneously (contrapuntally), and each 
in a different key. Thus, by 1944 Cordero was already 
beginning to profit by his studies in counterpoint and 
to venture boldly on the path of polytonality, as well as 
to display the sense of form that has remained funda- 
mental for him. 

In the conducting phase of his musical training, Cor- 
dero received a scholarship from Serge Koussevitzky 
that enabled him to study with Stanley Chapple at the 
Berkshire Music Center in Massachusetts during the sum- 
mer of 1946. A grant from the Government of Panama 
made it possible for him to continue his work in con- 
ducting from 1947 to 1949 with Leon Barzin and the 
National Orchestral Association in New York City. 

Just when it seemed that the sojourn in the United 
States from which he had benefited so deeply was coming 
to a close, he was notified that he had been awarded one 
of the coveted John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foun- 
dation fellowships, for the year 1949-50. Greatly encour- 
aged and creatively stimulated, he began at once to work 
on one of his most important compositions, the Quintet 
for flute, clarinet, violin, cello and piano. The catalogue 
of his compositions had been growing steadily and al- 
ready included, in addition to the Capricho Interiorano 
and the First Symphony, two Panamanian Overtures for 
orchestra, a Sonatina Ritmica for piano, Dance in the 
Form of a Fugue for string quartet, and Two Short 
Pieces for violin and piano. 

At last, in August 1950, Cordero returned with his 
wife and child to Panama, there to take up the life and 


_ work of a musical leader in his native country. He began 


as a professor at the National Institute of Music. A year 
later he became assistant director, and in 1953 he was 
appointed executive director. He was thus in a key posi- 
tion to influence the course of music education in Pan- 
ama, and eminently qualified for the opportunities and 
responsibilities of such a task, to which he devoted him- 
self with characteristic energy. His educational reforms 
marked a big step forward in the musical life of Panama. 
. Although his teaching and administrative duties re- 
quired the expenditure of much time and effort (and also 
brought not a few difficulties, which always beset the 


road of a reformer and innovator), Cordero was deter- 
mined to pursue vigorously his creative work as a com- 
poser. The big opportunity came when the announcement 
was made of an important competition sponsored by the 
José Angel Lamas Institution of Caracas and open to 
composers of all the Latin American countries. Contest- 
ants had to submit, under a pseudonym, a large work 
for symphony orchestra, not hitherto performed. The 
winning works would be selected by a jury of eminent 
composers of the Americas, and the first prize would be 
ten thousand dollars in cash out of a total of twenty 
thousand—a magnificent sum for “serious” music, which, 
instead of bringing the composer any remuneration, 
often costs him money to have performed. Cordero de- 
cided to write a symphony in one movement (his sec- 
ond) for the Caracas competition. In addition to the 
cash award, there was the further incentive of having 
his work played by the Venezuelan Symphony Orchestra 
at the Second Festival of Latin American Music, to be 
held in Caracas in March and April 1957. Driving him- 
self late at night in his office at the National Institute of 
Music, Cordero wrote his Second Symphony in just 
eight weeks—between July 5 and August 30, 1956. 

After months of anxious waiting, the Caracas jury 
announced its results: no score was judged sufficiently 
outstanding to receive the full first prize; therefore, four 
prizes of five thousand dollars each would be awarded 
to the winning contestants, who were Blas Galindo of 
Mexico, Camargo Guarnieri of Brazil, Enrique Iturriaga 
of Peru—and Roque Cordero of Panama. 

With the award came an invitation to attend the 
Caracas Festival, along with some thirty-five other com- 
posers from Latin America, Europe, and the United 
States. On the night of Saturday, April 6, 1957, in the 
spectacular José Angel Lamas Amphitheater, built on 
one of the many Caracas hillsides, Roque Cordero 
mounted the stage to acknowledge the ovation that 
greeted the world premiére of his Second Symphony in 
One Movement, which Carlos Chavez had just conducted 
with the Venezuelan Symphony Orchestra. It was partly 
a personal tribute to a man whose integrity and cor- 
diality had won him the respect and liking of all who 
met him; but it also demonstrated in an impressive man- 
ner that even the supposedly “forbidding” twelve-tone 
technique could not set up a barrier to communication 
between a composer with something genuine to say and 
an audience receptive to the emotional message of. a 
sincere and well-wrought piece of music. 

Naturally, Cordero did not write his symphony simply 
to win a prize—welcome as the award was both for the 
glory and for the cash (the latter especially welcome to 
a family man with two children and another on the way). 
The urge to write another symphony—to express in 
music all the varied emotions that he had lived through 
during the past few years—had been in his mind for 
some time. The dramatic intensity that marks the Second 
Symphony is indicated at the very outset by the leaping 
upward theme in fifths, a sort of amguished cry, uttered 
by the trumpets and trombones. Joyful dance rhythms 








contrast with the despairing cries of shrill instruments. 
A trace of bitterness is in the closing chords, but the 
ultimate message is one of affirmation and spiritual 
triumph. 

When Cordero arrived in Caracas, he walked into the 
middle of a heated controversy between the partisans of 


musical nationalism and the adherents of twelve-tone’ 


music (the latter a definite minority). The flames of 
controversy were being fanned by the local journalists, 
and everyone was eagerly adding fuel. Speaking up with 
the voice of reason, Cordero pointed out that the whole 
discussion was based on a false premise, since logically 
there could be no direct conflict between nationalism and 
twelve-tone composition. The method of composing with 
twelve tones, he stated, was simply a technical innova- 
tion and, like all techniques, merely a means to an end. 
On the other hand, nationalism is not a technique but an 
end in itself. In Cordero’s words, “what really matters 
is whether or not the individual so labeled is really a 
composer at all. For me, a composer is someone who, 
having something to say, says it . . . with complete tech- 
nical command, revealing the quality of his musical 
thinking in the concrete reality of sound. And this musi- 
cal thinking should be expressed in the language of his 
own time.” 

Cordero is against all restrictive labels of any kind. 
“I don’t wish to classify my music as tonal, polytonal, 
or atonal,” he says. “Mine is essentially music, and, as 
such, it is the expression of thoughts that can be under- 
stood only through the medium of sound, no matter how 
agreeable or disagreeable these combinations may seem 
to the listener. I don’t try to write ‘pretty’ music in order 
to please the public, but neither do I try to distort my 
melodic ideas and my harmonic feeling in order to 
appear ‘different.’ Music is an art of expression, and in 
the search for that expression I try to make use of the 
technical achievements of past and present generations, 
without, however, allowing my musical ideas to be 
subordinated to any particular school.” 

This kind of talk makes good sense. So do Cordero’s 
ideas on the subject of musical nationalism, about which 
so much feeling has been stirred up in Latin America: 
“My music is not nationalist in the sense of being a 
deliberate exploitation of the folklore of my country; 
but this music of mine, if I am to be sincere with myself, 
must be the expression of something that belongs to my 
people and that would not permit it to sound like 
French, German, or Italian music. I try to express that 
‘something’ through melodic figures related to our folk- 
lore and through exploiting the rhythmic vitality of our 
dances, such as the mejorana and the tamborito.” 

Cordero does not believe that musical “flag-waving” 
is necessary or desirable in order to proclaim a com- 


poser’s nationality. Patriotism, for him, is a sentiment, 
not a program. “Many of those who wave the flag for 
national music,” he declares, “forget that any national- 
ism that cannot raise itself to the realm of great art by 
means of a vigorous transformation of the vernacular 
sources will remain a limited and backward type of 
expression. There is no justification for taking melodic 
and rhythmic fragments from our rural folk music in 
order to connect them with more or less acceptable 
‘bridges,’ yet without any relation to the musical ma- 
terial as a whole, and pretending that in this way one is 
creating ‘national art.’ What is needed is to find the 
essence of our nationalism in the melodies and rhythms 
of our typical songs and dances, in order to create from 
them a personal art, which, precisely because it is per- 
sonal, will be Panamanian without having to ‘beat the 
drum’ to proclaim its nationality. . . .” A good example 
is in the opening Lento of the Second Symphony (im- 
mediately after the Introduction), in which the second 
theme, stated by the violins, has rhythmic characteristics 
of the tamborito. 

Obviously, Cordero practices what he preaches. Even 
in such overtly “national” scores as the Repsodia Cam- 
pesina for orchestra, or the ballet Setetule, based on 
themes of the Cuna Indians of the island of San Blas, 
Cordero’s music is never merely picturesque or loosely 
episodic. For him, musical composition is form as well 
as expression—both the latest technical advances and 
the traditional forms of sonata, theme with variations, or 
fugue, whatever best serves the composer’s purpose. 

In addition to the works already mentioned, Cordero 
has written Five Miniatures and Nine Preludes for piano, 
Duo 1954 for two pianos, Symphonic Movement for 
string orchestra, /ntroduction and Allegro Burlesco for 
orchestra, Eight Miniatures for small orchestra, Adagio 
Tragico for string orchestra; Sensemaya for chorus, 
drum, and dancer; Psalm 113 for mixed chorus; Patria, 
for narrator and chorus a capella; and a concerto in E 
minor for piano and orchestra. The catalogue is not a 
long one, but it is varied, representing almost every 
form of music except opera; and each score is the work 
of a true artist in whom sincerity and craftsmanship are 
completely synchronized. 

Roque Cordero has many productive years ahead of 
him. He does not like to talk about work in progress, but 
it can be revealed that a concerto for violin and orchestra 
has high priority in his plans for the immediate future. 
So does the building of a house—made possible by the 
prize-winning Second Symphony—which was begun last 
year. When it is finished, Roque, Betty Lee, Dimitri, 
Rogelio, and Ricardo (now one year old) will for the 
first time live in a home of their own, “the house that 
music built.” ® @ @ 


(Taken from “Americas” Magazine, a publication of the Pan American Union 
which appears in separate editions in Spanish, English, and Portuguese) 
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Uruguay 
New Uruguayan Opera 


"El Regreso", a one-act opera by the young Uruguayan composer Ricardo Storm 
(1930), received its world premiere on April 17 1958 in Montevideo, in the regular 
opera season of S,.O.D.R.E., coupled on the program with ''The Secret of Suzanne" 
by Wolf-Ferrari. 


The new opera is based on Aeschylus' tragedy ''The Choephoroi", which has also 
been used for opera by Milhaud, and by Strauss for his "Elektra." Storm places 
his opera in Uruguay on a country estate in modern times. There are two scenes. 
In the first, Carlos (Orestes) comes to take an oath before the tomb of his father 
(slain by his mother and her lover) to avenge the murder. Bernarda (Electra), his 
sister, comes to put flowers on the tomb. When she recognizes him she tells him 
that their mother is tormented by the memory of her deed and has been having 
symbolic dreams. Inthe second scene, Carlos comes to the estate of his mother 
and her husband. He tells his mother dofia Cristina (Clytemnestra), who has not 
recognized him, that he has been sent to announce the death of her son. The hus- 
band enters, and is killed, followed by the killing of the mother. Carlos then takes 
leave of his sister, saying that he will wander over the earth until his crimes are 
expiated. 


The opera was conducted by Juan Protasi, and the leading singers were Raquel 
Adonaylo as Bernarda, Rafael Quartino as Carlos, and Carlota Bernhard as dofia 
Cristina. 


The music critic H.R. M. in "El Plata" of April 18, wrote a lengthy review of the 
new opera, commenting on what an unusual event it was to see the premiere of an 
opera by an Uruguayan composer, and therefore how important this was for Uru- 
guayan culture. ''Luckily for all," he wrote, "the young composer's music is good, 
at times excellent, and his first opera may be considered a complete success, "' 
Noting Storm's skilled treatment of the voices, the critic remarked that "in this as 
in other aspects of his aesthetic approach, he recalls Menotti; both have declared 
allegiance to Italian opera, and not in vain." 


In "El Pais'' of April 18, Washington Roldan described the opera as a "revival of 
the forgotten and enchanting opera buffa, which recreates the climate and form of 
18th century opera, at the same time adapting it to the spirit and themes of the 
20th. "' He felt that the composer had '"'a perfect sense of the possibilities of drama- 
tic singing, and in spite of his lack of maturity, which prevented complete success 
of his ambitious attempt, "El Regreso" is the most interesting and most suggestive 
experiment of our non-existent native opera." 


Brief Notes 


On March 6, the program of the Ottowa Philharmonic Orchestra, directed by 
Thomas Mayer, featured three Latin American works: Obertura a una Farsa Seria, 
by Aurelio de la Vega of Cuba, Sinfonfa India by Mexico's Carlos Chavez, and Fugas 
Criollas by Juan Bautista Plaza (1898) of Venezuela. 


x * * 








In January Jorge Bolet, the Cuban pianist and Alberto Bolet, the conductor, per- 
formed with the Dallas Symphony in Dallas and Fort Worth, and later Alberto Bolet 
conducted the Atlanta Symphony Orchestra. 


In Redlands California on January 29 the University Orchestra under Edward C. 
Tritt gave the first performance of Aurelio de la Vega's Divertimento for Violin, 
Cello, Piano and Strings. 


The composer, folklorist and teacher Argeliers Leon has been in Paris for sev- 
eral months studying composition with Nadia Boulanger. 


* x * 


The Ricordi Americana music publishers in Buenos Aires recently announced that 
the Latin American Composition Contest sponsored by them in celebration of the 
150th anniversary of the Ricordi House (1808-1958) was won by the Spanish-born 
composer Julian Bautista (1901) of Argentina, for his Symphony. Ricordi Ameri- 
cana will publish the prize-winning symphony in the near future. They have also 
published his Sinfonia Breve for orchestra, and his Romance del Rey Rodrigo for 
chorus, 


x cd x 


The musicologist Otto Mayer-Serra has been invited by the principal radio sta- 
tions of Germany, Switzerland, Austria and the Scandinavian countries to lecture on 
Mexican music, illustrated with examples recorded in Mexico in the last two years. 
He will also speak in various institutes and universities. He will open with three 
lectures over the Nordwestrundfunk in Hamburg in June 1958. 


Latin American Serious Music on Records 


Daniel AYALA (Mexico) - Tribu (1935). Mexican National Symphony, de la Fuente, 
conductor (Capitol) (with Blas Galindo - Sones Mariachis, José Pablo Moncayo - 
Huapango, Silvestre Revueltas - Homenaje a Garcia Lorca) 


Roberto CAAMANO (Argentina) - Magnificat, op. 20. Choir of Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary (Louisville Orch. Recording) (with Ernst Krenek - Eleven 
Transparencies) 


Hector CAMPOS-PARSI (Puerto Rico) - Divertimento del Sur. Katims, Casals 
Festival Overture. Sonata in G for Piano (1952-3). Jesas Maria Sanroma, pianist 
(Cook) 


Ignacio CERVANTES (Cuba) - Danzas. Godino, pianist (Panart) (with Manuel 
SAUMELL - Contradanzas) 


Carlos CHAVEZ (Mexico) - Corrido de "El Sol"; Obertura Republicana; Sinfonia 
India. Mexico Symphony Orch., Chavez, conductor. (Decca) 








Carlos CHAVEZ (Mexico) - Sonatina for Violin and Piano. Anahid and Maro Aje- 
mian (M-G-M) (With Surinach - Doppio Concertino; Silvestre REVUELTAS - Three 
Pieces) 


Carlos CHAVEZ (Mexico) - Symphony No. 5, for String Orchestra. M-G-M String 
Orch., Izler Solomon, conductor (M-G-M) (with Paul Ben-Haim - Concerto for 
String Orchestra, op. 40) 


Carlos CHAVEZ (Mexico) - Toccata for Percussion. Boston Percussion Group 
(Boston) (with Farberman - Evolutign) 


Carlos CHAVEZ (Mexico) - Toccata for Percussion. Concert Arts Orch., Slatkin 
conductor (Capitol) (with Milhaud - Concerto; Barték - Music for Strings, Perc. and 
Celesta) 


Carlos CHAVEZ (Mexico) - Toccata for Percussion. M-G-M Chamber Orchestra, 
Solomon, conductor (M-G-M) (with Silvestre REVUELTAS - Ocho; VILLA-LOBOS - 
Choros No. 7; Surinach - Ritmo) 


Carlos CHAVEZ (Mexico) - Toccata for Percussion. Gotham Percussion Players 
(Urania) (with Granados - Spanish Dances; Respighi - Brazilian Impressions) 


Carlos CHAVEZ (Mexico) - Tree of Sorrow. Hamline Univ. A Cappella Choir, 
Holiday, conductor (New Records) (with Krenek - The Seasons; Russell Harris - 
Tarye No Lenger) 


Blas GALINDO (Mexico) - Sones Mariachis. Mexican National Symphony, de la 
Fuente, conductor (Capitol) (with Daniel AYALA - Tribu (1935), José Pablo MON- 
CAYO - Huapango, Silvestre REVUELTAS - Homenaje a Garcia Lorca) 


Alejandro GARCIA-CATURLA (Cuba) - Cuban Suite No. 1, for eight wind instruments 
and piano. Henriette Roget, pianist, with members of Orch. National of Radiodiffu- 
sion Francaise, Tzipine, conductor (Angel) (with Quincy PORTER - String Quartet 
No. 6; Amadeo ROLDAN - Ritmica No. 1) 


Alberto GINASTERA (Argentina) - Pampeana No. 3, A Pastoral Symphony. Louis- 
ville Orch., Whitney, conductor (Louisville Orch. Recording) (with William 
BERGSMA - A Carol on Twelfth Night; Henri Sauguet - Les Trois Lys; Robert 
WARD - Euphony for Orchestra) 


Alberto GINASTERA (Argentina) - String Quartet No. 1. Paganini Quartet (Decca) 
(with Laszlo Lajtha - String Quartet No. 7) 


Alberto GINASTERA (Argentina) - Variaciones Concertantes. Minneapolis Symph. 
Orch., Dorati, conductor (Mercury) (with Benjamin Britten - Young Person's Guide 
to the Orchestra) 


M. Camargo GUARNIERI (Brazil) - String Quartet No. 2. Pascal String Quartet 
(Angel) (with Delage - Poémes Hindous; Dallapiccola - Canti di Prigionia) 


M. Camargo GUARNIERI (Brazil) - Sonatina for Flute and Piano. Caratelli, Manley 
(New Records) (with Hindemith - Sonata for Flute and Piano; Milhaud - Sonatine for 
Flute and Piano; Schaposchnikow - Sonata for Flute and Harp) 





M. Camargo GUARNIERI (Brazil) - Suite IV Centenario. Louisville Orch. , Whitney 
conductor (Louisville Orch. Recording) (with Hilding ROSENBERG - Louisville 
Concerto; Chou Wen-Chung - And the Fallen Petals) 


Jaime MENDOZA-NAVA (Bolivia) - Estampas y Estampillas, Suite for Orchestra 
of Violoncellos. M-G-M String Orch., Surinach, conductor (M-G-M) (with Domingo 
SANTA-CRUZ - Suite for String Orchestra) 


José Pablo MONCAYO (Mexico) - Huapango. Mexican National Symphony, de la 
Fuente, conductor (Capitol) (with Daniel AYALA - Tribu (1935), Blas GALINDO - 
Sones Mariachis, Silvestre REVUELTAS - Homenaje a Garcia Lorca) 


Manuel M. PONCE (Mexico) - Obras para Guitarra. Gustavo Lopez, guitarist 
(Musart) 


Manuel M. PONCE (Mexico) - Preludes for Guitar. Almeida, guitarist (Capitol) 


Domingo SANTA CRUZ (Chile) - Suite for String Orchestra (M-G-M String Orch., 
Surinach, conductor (M-G-M) (with Jaime MENDOZA-NAVA - Estampas y Estam- 
pillas) 


Domingo SANTA CRUZ (Chile) - Symphony No. 2 for Strings. M-G-M String Orch., 
Surinach, conductor (M-G-M) (with VILLA-LOBOS - Bachianas Brasileiras No. 9) 


Heitor VILLA-LOBOS (Brazil) - The Baby's Family. José Echaniz, pianist 
(Westminster) 


Heitor VILLA-LOBOS (Brazil) - Bachianas Brasileiras No. 1 (Cello Ensemble, 
Bloomfield, conductor (M-G-M) (with Bachianas Brasileiras No. 4, and Choros 
Nos. 4 and 7) 


Heitor VILLA-LOBOS (Brazil) - Bachianas Brasileiras No. 3. Filarmonica Tries- 
tina, Toffolo, conductor; Blumental, pianist (Vox) (with Albéniz - Spanish Rhapsody; 
Saint-Sa#ns - Wedding Cake) 


Heitor VILLA-LOBOS (Brazil) - Bachianas Brasileiras No. 4. Pressler, pianist 
(M-G-M) (with Bachianas Brasileiras No. 1) 


Heitor VILLA-LOBOS (Brazil) - Bachianas Brasileiras No. 5. Orch. Soc. Boston; 
Page, conductor; Curtin, soprano (Cook) (with Bach - Brandenburg 3 and Suite; 
Stravinsky - Concerto Grosso in D) 


Heitor VILLA-LOBOS (Brazil) - Bachianas Brasileiras No. 5. 8 Celli and Bass, 
Villa-Lobos, conductor; Saydo, soprano (Columbia) 


(To be continued) 
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